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THE EARLY NEWSPAPERS OF INDIANA. 

BEGINNINGS AND DEVELOPMENT OF JOURNALISM. 

IN view of the illiteracy with which early Indiana has (justly 
or unjustly) been accredited, the ubiquity of the newspaper 
press, almost from the beginning, is a matter for surprise. We 
have abundant evidence that in our pioneer population there 
was a large element of intelligent and thinking men. The man 
of this type, with the alert American sense of citizenship and 
with a lively curiosity about the news of the world (whetted, 
perhaps, by his isolation), together with his zeal for local de- 
velopment, demanded an organ to promote his political opinions, 
to keep him in touch, in some fashion, with the outside world, 
and to advocate the public wants. As a consequence, generally 
speaking, wherever he went and established his rude beginnings 
of a civil and social life, the printing press followed hard after. 

These journalistic beginnings are very difficult to trace 
because of the meagerness and uncertainty of the records. 
Many a paper that had its little day and was once part of the 
history of its community has passed utterly away, leaving not a 
number nor even a memory in the minds of men to tell that it 
ever existed; and the only proof of its existence often is indirect 
and obscure. Others have changed their names, sometimes 
repeatedly, while still retaining their newspaper identity, and in 
a study of the subject this is confusing. 

The sources for such a study are, mainly, the newspaper 
directories, local histories, United States census reports, old 
gazetteers and newspaper files. The first of these are of little 
historical value, and the local histories are not always reliable 
and sometimes wholly silent as to the papers of their localities. 
The most valuable of these sources are old newspaper files, for 
in them, though fragmentary and incomplete, we find not only 
many of the publications themselves, but allusions to and adver- 
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tisements of other contemporaneous papers. From these various 
authorities I have compiled a list of about 250 periodicals, 
mostly newspapers, published in this State prior to 1850. The 
list is, probably, not complete, nor always accurate as to dates, 
etc., but is, I think, about as trustworthy as it can be made 
from the source material available. To give anything like 
detailed information about these many ventures is, of course, 
out of the question here, but their chronological and, in some 
cases, geographical distribution may be briefly given. For 
convenience they may be considered by decades. 

First Decade. — From 1800 to 1810 the only publication in 
the Territory of Indiana was the Indiana Gazette and its succes- 
sor, the Western Sun, of Vincennes. This paper was established 
in 1804 by Elihu Stout, who shipped a printing outfit from 
Frankfort, Ky., by way of the Kentucky, Ohio and Wabash 
rivers. This sheet antedated the first one in St. Louis by four 
years, and seems to contest the claim to priority with the first 
in the Louisiana Purchase, as the earliest New Orleans papers 
were in 1804. These were Le Moniteur, a French publication, 
and the Louisiana Gazette. Of the first I have not found the ex- 
act date; the latter was first issued in July of the year given. 
The Indiana Gazette was burned out and re-established as the 
Western Sun. Subsequently it became The Western Sun and 
General Advertiser, Jones' Vincennes Sentinel, The Vincennes Indi- 
ana Patriot, The Courant and Patriot, and, finally, The Western 
Sun again, which name it still bears. Two or three in Ohio 
preceded this one. 

Second Decade. — By 1810 the St. Louis paper, and ten in 
the English, French and Spanish languages that had been start- 
ed in New Orleans, had all suspended. The one in Indiana 
Territory sturdily persisted in living, in spite of the disaster by 
fire that overtook it almost in the start, and during the second 
decade others came to keep it company. The record we have of 
them is scant, but the following are mentioned in local histories 
and elsewhere: 

The Corydon Gazette, 1814; The Plaindealer and Gazette, Brook- 
ville, 1815 or 1816; The Republican Banner and The Indiana Re- 
publican, Madison, 1815 and 1816; The Indiana Register, Vevay, 
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1816; The Centinel, Vincennes, about 1817 (partial file in State 
Library); The Vevay Reveille, i8ij; The Indiana Oracle, Law- 
renceburg, 1817 or 1819; The Intelligencer, Clark County (prob- 
ably Charlestown), 1818; The Enquirer and Indiana Telegraph, 
Brookville, 1819. There is also vague mention of one, name not 
given, conducted at Jeffersonville in 1820 by George Smith and 
Nathaniel Bolton, who a little later founded the first Indianap- 
olis paper, the Gazette; and one at New Albany by Ebenezer 
Patrick. 

Third and Fourth Decades. — At the beginning of this ar- 
ticle I said that wherever the pioneer went the printing press fol- 
lowed hard after. This, perhaps, is an over emphasis of the ar- 
gument if we construe "hard after" as immediately. Just at 
this point we have an interesting revelation as to the time nec- 
essary for the creating of a journalistic field. It should be 
noted that the dozen or so papers above given were confined to 
the south third of the State. In 1820, the whole central portion 
of our Territory was thrown open to settlers and there was an 
influx of population that spread as far north as the Wabash. 
There seem reasons why the newspaper press should spread ac- 
cordingly, but by my notes I find that while during the third dec- 
ade the number of papers was trebled, only four of them were 
in the "New Purchase," as the newly opened country was called. 
These were the Indianapolis Gazette (see Note 1), The Western 
Censor and Emigrant' s Guide, which became the Indianapolis Jour- 
nal, the Lafayette Journal, and the Pottawattomie and Miami 
Times, of Logansport (Note 2). During these ten years many 
thousands of settlers had come in, and there are reasons for be- 
lieving that many papers were taken and read, but for some 
reason the conditions seem not to have invited journalistic ven- 
tures until the beginning of the next decade. In the early thir- 
ties they began to spring up and during these ten years one hun- 
dred new papers came into existence, by far the larger part of 
which were in the central and northern localities, and scattered 
pretty well over these portions from Columbus to Michigan City, 
and from Henry to Parke counties. Prom 1840 to 1850 I find 
added to the list at least one hundred and fourteen more, and of 
these comparatively few are located in the older parts of the 
State (Note 3). 
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As stated above, the number of periodicals that I have found 
trace of as existing- in the State prior to 1850 is something like 
250. There were certainly some in addition to these that have 
quite disappeared from mortal ken. Many were ephemeral, and 
the mortality among them is indicated by a comparison of the 
number I find with those given on the United States census. 
This comparison can not be made through that medium until 
1840, when the census first deals with the periodicals of the 
country. Up to that period, according to my research, at least 
134 had been established, but the total number existing in the 
year mentioned is reported in the census as 79, while against 
the 250 that had been in 1850 only 107 remained. 

Drawing still further upon these census reports, we find some 
interesting figures touching the output of the press, not only as 
to increase but as to character. In the beginning all periodicals 
were weekly newspapers. By 1840 a differentiation had begun, 
and along with 69 weeklies there were 4 semi- and tri-weeklies 
and 3 classified as "periodicals," presumably literary. In the 
following decade the daily makes its appearance, and by 1850 
there are 9 of these, along with 95 weeklies, 2 tri-weeklies and 
1 semi-monthly, with a total circulation of 63,138. In 1860 there 
were 186, with the political weekly still in the ascendancy, but 
showing an intrusion into the field of 6 religious and 5 literary 
weeklies and monthlies, and with an aggregate circulation of 
159,381. During the sixties there was a much heavier rate of 
increase, the census of 1870 showing 293 and a circulation of 
363,542. The next ten years the advance was more marked yet, 
and by 1880 had reached the number of 467, with a circulation 
of 661,111. By this time the dailies had increased to 40, and 
the monthlies to 27. The tables of 1890 show 680 newspapers 
and periodicals, with a circulation of 1,292,418; those of 1900, 
887, and a circulation of 210,805, or an output during the entire 
year of 175,432,092 copies. 

One of the interesting phases of journalistic history is the 
differentiating process above referred to, one aspect of which af- 
fords an important sociological datum as indicating changes in 
the attitude of the public. Not only has the weekly, in large 
measure, given place to the daily, and the daily fallen into 
classes, as morning and evening, but there have been changes 
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of a deeper significance. In the earlier times the journal was, 
first of all, a party organ, with all the rabid partizanship that 
that implies when the party organ is in its worst estate. Even 
the news, where possible, it seemed, was twisted to subserve 
party ends, and as a concomitant, savage political rancor was 
the order of the day. The modern newspaper is not all sweet- 
ness and light, but one could hardly imagine, for example, the 
Indianapolis Journal in its latter days admitting to its columns, 
as it does in the issue of November 3, 1836, an open letter ad- 
dressed to "the Lying, Hireling Scoundels who do the dirty work 
as Editors of the Democrat.'''' The pioneer reader was nothing 
if not a partizan, and the acrimony with which both editors and 
contributors expressed themselves is an index to the moral spirit 
of the times. Not only political differences but personal animos- 
ities were aired in the public columns with a brutal rancor and 
ferocious hate based, so far as one can see in the controversies, 
on little cause.* 

So little was the old journal a newspaper, in the modern 
sense, that local news, or, indeed, any kind of news other than 
political was hardly thought worth the space. The things that 
would now have peculiar historical value, had the papers 
chronicled them, are provokingly scant. What local matter 
there was had no separate department, but was usually 
scattered down the editorial column, and matters that we now 
regard as of interest and importance often had little or no 
mention. For example, one would think that the people, and, 
as a consequence, the press, would have been very much 
interested in the admission of the State to the Union, and in the 
convention that framed the first Constitution, at Corydon; but 
in the files of the Western Sun of that period (the only paper of 
that date available) very little is said about the convention, and 
the first conspicuous indication of statehood is the budding 
forth, more than a month after the convention, of notices of 
candidates inaugurating the grand rush for office. The 
startling earthquake shocks of 1811-'12, the equally startling 
star shower of 1833, and other notable occurrences are dismissed 

•Governor James B. Ray was a past-master at this gentle art of vituperation, and an open 
letter of his to James Noblo, then United States Senator, published in the Indianapolis 
Journal of March 3, 1830, is a good example of the fierceness I speak of. 
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with little more than a mere mention, though they unquestion- 
ably occupied a large place in the public mind at the times. 

The first venture, perhaps, in the local field was The Loco- 
motive, a little weekly, unique for that day, which was launched 
in 1845 as an amateur performance by three apprentices in the 
Indiana Journal office, of Indianapolis. It died a couple of 
times, but was revived, enlarged a little, more maturely edited, 
perhaps, and proved a "go." It was wholly local and literary, 
with much of the society column feature, and, according to 
Berry Sulgrove, "covered so well a field completely neglected by 
the grave political organs that it soon began to pay." It was, 
he adds, "the first paper that the women and girls wanted to 
read regularly." 

The early newspaper did not, however, wholly neglect litera- 
ture. Indeed, it sometimes filled in with a disproportionate 
amount of reading matter of this sort, not only from the writers 
of the day, but from those of the past, as in the case of the 
Ripley County Index, which published in a serial form the 
whole of "Pilgrim's Progress." Love stories, often serials, not 
unfrequently occupied the first page. There was also, usually, 
the time-honored Poets' Corner, affording a chance to budding 
rhymsters, and showing that the muse, though humbly subordi- 
nate, was not quite forgotten. In The Western Sun, of 
Vincennes, this latter department was headed the "Poetical 
Asylum." 

THE INDEPENDENT PRESS. 

The development of the independent newspaper during the 
last third of a century is one of the interesting journalistic 
phenomena. Prior to that period there were in this State 
several so-called independent sheets, but these were, without 
exception, I believe, simply neutral and not aggressively inde- 
pendent, as the modern usage of that term implies. The most 
noteworthy of these was the Independent Press, established at 
Lawrenceburg in 1850, by Henry L. Brown and James E. Goble, 
and edited by Oliver B. Torbett. From the salutatory and a 
long communication to the editor in the first number on the 
needs of an independent press, one would think that the paper 
had naturally risen out of a growing demand for such; but Mr. 
Brown, one of the founders, now (or until recently) living in 
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Indianapolis, explains that the independence of the new paper 
was largely accidental. The Democratic field was already 
occupied; there was no encouragement for a Whig organ in 
that county, and hence the remaining alternative. This is one 
of the most interesting papers of its period, and its superiority 
over the majority of its contemporaries alike in the matter of 
news, literature and miscellany, doubtless accounted for the 
measure of success to which it attained. 

The independent movement which avowedly takes an active 
part in all political issues and makes a virtue of the "flopping" 
which so excites the scorn of the staunch partizan, was inaug- 
urated in this State by John H. Holliday who, in 1869, es- 
tablished the Indianapolis News. Being a man of ideas, and 
with the boldness to experiment with these, he launched a paper 
that in several respects occupied its own field. It is supposed 
to have been the only two-cent paper, outside, possibly, of 
Chicago, that existed west of the Allegheny mountains. Prior 
to the war cheap papers had sprung up, but the advance in cost 
of material, particularly of white paper, in the war period, had 
driven them out. It was made an afternoon paper because day 
labor cost less than night work; and, finally, it was made an 
independent paper because Mr. Holliday preferred and believed 
in that kind of a newspaper. It may be added that the 
proprietor secured for it the Associated Press dispatches, which 
advantage no previous evening publication here had enjoyed. 

Just how far the well-known success of the News is attributable 
to its political independence and how much to good business 
management is not obvious, but its success in the independent 
field has doubtless been a strong influence in developing the 
movement. Others followed the lead of this pioneer in its 
venture, and that they met a "felt want" would seem to be 
indicated by the fact that by 1903, according to Lord & Thomas's 
Pocket Directory of that year, there were in the State no less 
than 219 independent journals, not counting those that professed 
a qualified independence, such as "Republican-Independent" 
and "Democratic-Independent." These are scattered pretty 
well over the State, and 185 of them (34 not being returned) had 
an aggregate circulation of 266,103. 
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OTHER CHANGES AND INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. 

Other notable changes in the journalistic character and tone 
have grown up, revealing - changes in the modes of thought of 
the people and a broader development. Whatever other objec- 
tionable elements have come to the fore in modern newspapers 
of a certain type, politics as a controlling force and as an 
excuse for the existence of an organ no longer occupies the 
prominence that it once did. The function of the political 
journal is subordinate to that of the newspaper, and along with 
this change goes a marked melioration of the political rancor. 
As a purveyor of news and of opinion the journal of to-day in 
its influence undoubtedly outweighs all other literary agencies 
in the general effect upon public thought — which certainly will 
not seem an over-statement when we consider that the aggregate 
circulation of the newspaper in Indiana at the last census 
amounted to one paper for each 1.19 persons.* 

Another side of the newspaper business may be referred to. 
By the census of 1900 the 887 publications mentioned were 
represented by 4,084 wage-earners, whose aggregate wages for 
the year amounted to $1,784,059. There was a further 
investment in 25,546,899 pounds of paper, and the total income 
from advertisements, subscriptions and sales was $3,912,514. 
Add to this, as the value of land, buildings, printing material, 
etc., $4,792,139, and we get an approximate idea of the in- 
dustrial importance of this branch of the publishing business. 
These figures also include the class of publications called peri- 
odicals, but these, by comparison with the newspapers, are incon- 
siderable. They do not include book or job printing. 

HUMORS OF PIONEER JOURNALISM. 

The introduction of the pioneer press into the wilderness was 
marked by peculiar hardships owing to the remoteness from 
sources of supplies and general lack of facilities. The trans- 
porting hither of a printing plant was of itself no small under- 
taking, and stories of mishaps and difficulties have survived. 
When The Western Register came to Terre Haute in 1825, it was 
by wagon over primitive roads, and the whole kit, press, type 

*In newspaper reading, as given by the census tables of 1900, Indiana ranks sixteenth in 
the Union. 
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and paper for the first issue, was upset in fording- a stream. 
The consequent delay in the paper's initial appearance was 
explained as due to "circumstances beyond our control" — a 
comprehensive and oft-used excuse which the first printers 
probably kept "standing-." This was only the beginning- of this 
journal's difficulties. Often the stores and shops of the town 
had to be ransacked for ordinary wrapping paper to print on; 
sometimes only a half sheet was sent out, and sometimes no 
paper could be issued at all. The first paper in Martinsville, 
printed on a small wooden press, also frequently depended upon 
store paper.* When Milton Greg-g- boug-ht a second-hand print- 
shop at Brookville to start The Western Statesman at Lawrence- 
burg, he sent "a wild Hoosier teamster" for the outfit, and the 
latter, laying a quilt upon the floor, emptied thereon in one pile 
the various cases of type, both body and job. It was three weeks 
before Gregg's printers got the pi distributed. The first paper 
in Rushville, The Dog-Fennel Gazette(l), published by one Wick- 
ham in 1832, seems, from the unique name bestowed upon it, to 
have been consciously grotesque. What the eccentric father of 
it used as bed for his press we are not told, but it is affirmed 
that for his pressing power he utilized a heavy pole, one end of 
which was attached to a tree. Placing the form under the pole 
near the tree, so as to get a good leverage, he would squeeze off 
his impressions. The sheets were distributed printed on one 
side, and his patrons, after reading, would return the paper to be 
printed on the other side for another issue. This quite equals 
the old jest among the fraternity about sheets that are worked 
with swamp mud on a cider press. A copy of The Dog-Fennel 
Gazette would be an interesting find. 

That these early ventures in the journalistic field should have 
exercised their function in a primitive manner and made a 
rather sorry shift generally is not surprising, the wonder, indeed, 
being that the mortality among them was not greater. In The 
Bloomington Post for August 30, 1832, nearly three editorial 

•In the Indianapolis Journal of May 8, 1S28, 1 find mention of a paper mill at Madison. 
X futile attempt to establish one in Richmond in 1828 was followed in 1830 by a successful 
venture. (Young's Wayne County, p. 389.) The United States Census returns of 1840 report 
three of these mills in the State — in Jefferson, Franklin and Wayne counties (Madison, 
Brookville and Richmond.) The aggregate capital invested is given as $68,739, and the 
value of production for the last year as $86,457. 
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columns are given to the status of the press. It is bitterly 
complained that "interlopers," not practical printers but "quack 
doctors, half-read lawyers and pretended literary characters," 
had invaded the journalistic field to the demoralization alike of 
the journal and of the legitimate printers' chances, which latter 
are represented as slim at best. 

To begin with, the munitions of war for their crusade against 
darkness was an exceedingly uncertain quantity, for thoug - h 
their subscription rates were high compared with the news 
weekly of to-day, and the advertising patronage was often 
liberal, the editor shared with business men at large the 
embarrassments of scant cash and delayed payments. Indeed, 
the sentiment seemed to prevail that the newspaper man and 
the doctor could wait for their pay a little longer than any one 
else. We find that rather extraordinary inducements were 
offered for advance payments, and the clause as to arrearages is 
one of the proofs of the frequency of arrearages. The 
acceptance of all sorts of produce, from cordwood to maple 
sugar, was common, and if we may judge by the long 
continuance of the custom, yet more in vogue with printers than 
with merchants. A notice to be found in an old number of the 
Brookville Indiana American announced that it will accept "the 
following currency at par, for subscription or advertising, to- 
wit: Maple Sugar, Molasses, Country Linen, Jeans, Chickens, 
Butter, Cheese, Wood, Dried Apples, Dried Peaches, Corn, 
Wheat, Flour, Cornmeal, Pork, Beef, Oats, Hay, Bacon, or most 
any other mechanical production," and The Bloomington Post of 
October 26, 1838, advertises that "persons expecting to pay for 
their papers in produce must do so soon, or the cash will be ex- 
acted. Pork, Flour, Corn and Meal will be taken at the market 
prices. Also, those who expect to pay us in firewood must do so 
immediately — we must have our wood laid in for the winter 
before the roads get bad." The same paper for July 6, 1838, 
after repeated appeals to creditors, resorts to this heroic measure: 

"The Black List. — We have forwarded accounts to several 
persons indebted to us for Job Work, Subscriptions, etc., and we 
are sorry to say that they pay little or no attention to them. 
We take this opportunity to inform those gentlemen that if they 
any longer neglect to remit to us the amount of our accounts we 
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will forthwith place their names in bold capitals on the ' black 
list,'' as scoundrels and swindlers." 

Three weeks later the editor began his black list, but whether 
or not it had the desired effect is a matter lost to history. 

Akin to this is the wail of the Madison Indiana Republican for 
July 26, 1817, which says: 

"Mr. Clerk, I wish you to discontinue my dunning adver- 
tisement. My debtors pay no attention to it. Be so good as to 
inform the Sheriff that I wish to see him. Yours truly, 

"B. Young." 

Nor was this all, nor, perhaps, the most serious of the printer's 
troubles. His most avowed function was to supply people with 
the news, and the difficulties in obtaining the news were most 
discouraging. For example, when the Indianapolis Gazette was 
started there was no regular mail to the town, and for the first 
three or four months of its existence it had to appear irregularly 
and as it could secure matter. Its launching, indeed, seems to 
have been a cause in determining the first mail line, for soon 
thereafter the citizens of the place held a meeting to consider 
the situation, decided upon establishing a route to Connersville, 
sixty miles away (there to connect with the government service), 
and themselves employed a man to carry the mail and open a 
post-office. After the government established a regular route the 
delays necessitated by bad roads were multiplied by indirect and 
circuitous carriage. An editorial in the Western Censor and Emi- 
gra7ifs Guide about that time complains that its exchanges, 
instead of coming as directly as possible, were carried by round- 
about routes and got to their destination usually two weeks 
later than need be, and this fortnight, added to the several 
days that "need be" by the best possible service of the day, gives 
an idea of the antiquity of most of the "news" when it reached 
the readers. The great source of the foreign intelligence was, 
of course, the exchange which had already served its readers at 
points farther east or south, and so the interior readers were a 
stage further removed from the actual events of the world. 

Of the exchanges drawn upon, that most frequently quoted is 
Niles 1 Weekly Register, a most excellent and valuable compendium 
of news and history, which comprised a wide range of subjects. 
This periodical, a weekly publication of sixteen octavo pages, 
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was issued at Baltimore from September 7, 1811, to August 27, 
1836, by Hezekiah Niles, and from that date to June 27, 1849, 
was continued by a son, W. O. Niles. Among- the journals of 
that day it stood alone as a repository of all sorts of information 
proper to a paper of its kind. It is to-day one of our most val- 
uable collections of records, and as such is prized by historians. 
Fifty bound volumes of the work may be found in the State 
Library. 

NAMES OP PAPERS. 

The names of papers in Indiana have been exceedingly varied, 
but a dozen or so have been distinct favorites. Of these, Herald 
and Gazette are perhaps most in evidence, with Democrat, 
Times, Sentinel, Journal, and (a little later) Republican, fol- 
lowing hard after. Banner, Register, Chronicle, Courier, States- 
man and Observer also make something of a showing. The 
name Telegraph appears at least three years before the introduc- 
tion of Morse's method of telegraphy, and a number of Re- 
publicans were in the field years before the birth of the Re- 
publican party, which in turn gave name to so many papers. 
Of unusual names a list might be given, a few of which are The 
Comet, The Westetn Constellation, The Corkscrew, The Dog-Fennel 
Gazette, The Budget of Fun, The Whig Rifle, The Coon-Skinner, 
The Locomotive, The Busy World, The Indiana Blade, The Chrono- 
type, The Broad Axe of Freedom, The People's Friend and The Hoo- 
sier. The first one with the last-mentioned name was launched 
at Greencastle by ex-Governor James B. Ray and W. M. Tanne- 
hill, as early as 1833. 

NOTES. 

1. — The Indianapolis Sentinel is often referred back to the Ga- 
zette of 1822 as its beginning, but this is certainly by a liberal 
construction as to what constitutes newspaper identity. The 
Indiana Democrat, which immediately succeeded the Gazette, was 
not a continuance of the latter sheet. Smith and Bolton, of the 
Gazette, dissolved partnership in 1829, and a letter from each in 
the issue of July 23, sets forth the reason. Smith wished to 
support Andrew Jackson. The Gazette had from the beginning 
been non-partizan, and Bolton wished to continue this policy. 
Smith further announces himself as one of several who proposed 
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to establish "in this place" a new paper, to be called The Jack- 
sonian. No paper by this name appeared, but The Indiana Dem- 
ocrat, occupying the proposed field, did appear in 1830, and at 
once swallowed up the Gazette. It thus had a separate origin 
and was brought into existence for a new purpose. Bolton was 
subsequently one of the proprietors of this paper. Even the 
relationship between the Democrat and the Sentinel, which suc- 
ceeded it in 1841, is by no means so clear as is generally supposed, 
for the first issue of the Sentinel is Vol. I, No. 1, and in the 
"prolegomena" of that number it is evidently regarded as the 
launching of a new paper. 

2. — The Northwestern Pioneer, established at South Bend in 
1831 by John D. and Joseph H. Defrees, is often cited as the first 
paper north of the Wabash river. It should be noted that the 
Pottawattomie and Miami Times, started at Logansport by John 
Scott in 1829, was north of, or at least on the north bank of the 
Wabash. There are various loose statements as to the dates of 
founding of several papers now existing. The Richmond Palla- 
dium, dating back to 1831, claims to be the oldest, barring the 
Western Sun. Earlier dates are claimed by the Vevay Revielle, 
1817; the Terre Haute Express, 1823; the. Lafayette Journal, 1829; 
and perhaps by others. It may be noted that of the three papers 
last mentioned, none is included by those names in the list of 
1833, given below. The Western Register, of Terre Haute, was 
established in 1823, but had either ceased to be or had changed 
to The Wabash Courier by 1833, as that is the only Terre Haute 
paper given in said list. The Courier probably became the Express 
in 1840, as the name of Thomas Dowling is connected with both 
of them. The Register, of 1823, was founded by John W. Osborne, 
one of the most notable of the early journalists of Indiana. 

3. — What is probably the first directory of Indiana newspapers 
ever compiled is to be found in a gazetteer of 1833, published by 
Douglass & Maguire, proprietors of the Indiana Journal. This 
table, compiled by newspaper men, whose exchange list seems 
to have included all the papers of the State as they appeared, 
was doubtless not only correct but practically a full list of the 
publications then in existence. As such it is a document of 
value, and I give it in full: 
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A. TABLE CONTAINING A LIST OF NEWSPAPERS IN THE STATE OF 
INDIANA, PLACES WHERE PUBLISHED, AND THE NAMES OF 
THE PUBLISHERS. 

Indiana Journal, Indianapolis, Douglass & Maguire. 
Indiana Democrat, Indianapolis, Morrison & Bolton. 

Western Times, Centreville, Hall & Boon. 
Fort Wayne Sentinel, Fort Wayne, Tigar & Noel. 
Richmond Palladium, Richmond, D. P. Holloway. 
Liberty Portfolio, Liberty, Leviston & Walters. 
Star and Sentinel, Philomath, S. Tizzard. 
Indiana American, Brookville, C. F. Clarkson. 
Indiana Palladmm, Lawrenceburg, D. V. Cully. 

Western Statesman, Lawrenceburg, D. S. Major. 
Switzerland Monitor, Vevay, R. Ransdall. 

Weekly Messenger, Printer's Retreat, Keen & Child. 
Indiana Republican, Madison, Arion & Lodge. 
New Albany Gazette, New Albany, Henry Collins. 

Western Courant, Corydon, Ladd & Jones. 
Paoli Times, Paoli, W. A. Bowles. 
Annotator, Salem, Allen & May. 
Far West, Bloomington, Brandon & Deal. 
Columbus Chronicle, Columbus, L. L. Dunkin. 

Western Sun, Vincennes, Elihu Stout. 

Vincennes Gazette, Vincennes, R. Y. Caddington. 

Wabash Courier, Terre Haute, Thomas Dowling. 

Wabash Herald, Rockville, Marts & Comingore, 
Lafayette Free Press, Lafayette, J. B. Semans. 

Wabash Mercury, Lafayette, R. R. Houston. 

Cass County Times, Logansport, Scott & Burns. 

Record, Crawfordsville, I. F. Woods. 

Federal Union, Knightstown, James Silver. 

Democratic Republican, Shelbyville, Churchman & Kendall. 

addenda. 

Since writing the above I have found a copy of the Western 
Eagle, Madison. This paper dates back to 1813, and probably 
was the second one established in Indiana Territory. 

Perhaps the only copy in existence of the first paper issued in 
Indianapolis (No. 1 of the Indianapolis Gazette), is in the pos- 
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session of Mr. George T. Porter, of Indianapolis. In the Indi- 
anapolis Press, December 19, 1899, is an interesting- account of 
this pioneer sheet, with matter quoted from its columns. 

The Indianapolis Gazette from 1824 to its period of ceasing-, and 
also the Western Censor and Emigrant's Guide (complete), the 
forerunner of the Indiana Journal, are in the City Library of Indi- 
anapolis. This library has by far the fullest collection in ex- 
istence of Indianapolis newspapers. Locked in these files is 
matter of inestimable value in its relation to the development of 
the city. Unfortunately, the incomplete and wholly inadequate 
catalogue furnished by the library is practically no guide to the 
collection, and does not even indicate the presence in it of some 
of its rarest possessions; hence the usefulness of the collection 
is by no means what it mig-ht be. 

George S. Cottman. 
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GEORGE SMITH AND NATHANIEL BOLTON. 

From. The Indianapolis Sentinel, August 2j, i8gq. 

GEORGE SMITH was born in Lancaster, Pa., and while quite 
young learned the printing trade with one of the Bradfords, 
the colonial printers in Pennsylvania. In the earlier part of 
this century he removed from Philadelphia to Chillicothe, O., 
and while living there married Mrs. Nancy Bolton, a widow, 
whose maiden name was Cox. She was a sister of Nathaniel 
Cox, one of the early pioneers and hunters of Indianapolis. 
"Uncle Nat Cox," as he was familiarly called, was a carpenter 
by trade, but was excessively fond of hunting, and in his day 
had no equal in central Indiana as a first-class "shot'' with the 
rifle, the only species of firearms then in use in the West. 

Mrs. Bolton's only child by her first husband was Nathaniel 
Bolton, who was born in Chillicothe, O., July 25, 1803. Eliza- 
beth Smith, bis half-sister, was born in the same town February 
17, 1809. Her father had become the owner of a printing office, 
which was, almost always, in the same house in which they 
lived. Mr. Smith was a man of fair education, very industrious, 



